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J/IIystkkik ai x XVII. i:t XVIII. sikcuts. lvVriii; msToKiyric i;t 
itiHi.ioc.RAi'iiiori-: Par Mine. (!. Abricossoff, Docteur en mede- 

cine de la I'.nuIIc de Paris, (i. Steinheil. Paris. 1897. 

To those interested in the historical aspects of mental epidemics 
this well-prepared brochure will prove of great service. The author 
has given an exceedingly good review of the literature and has done 
a large amount of literary research which will be of benefit to those 
following in similar lines of work. He has shown that the disease 
was well recognized in these centuries and has brought together many 
obscure writings which, to consult in the original, would involve an 
immense amount of labor. Jem.ifff.. 

Tin. Psychology ok tiih Emotions. By Th. Ribot. London, 
Walter Scott; New York. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1897. 

This important work, by one of the foremost of modern psychol¬ 
ogists. can best be delineated in the short space at our command by 
stating the author’s main position with reference to the affective life. 
Ribot is one of the advanced school of physiological or biological 
psychologists. There is little of the metaphysician or schoolman 
about him. lie is thoroughly scientific, and regards his subject as 
much as possible as among objective phenomena to be analysed and 
explained. This gives his work great value to the neurologist as well 
as to the psychologist. All such readers must feel instinctively from 
the first pages that Ribot has contributed to the real science both of 
neurology and of psychology. 

For Ribot the origin of the emotional life coincides with the very 
origin of the physiological life. Every emotion is represented by—or 
reducible to—first, a motor element, and second, a mixed element of 
pain, pleasure or indifference. This motor element is, however, the 
primordial constituent of the affective life. It represents the impulses 
that are inherent in organic matter: and Ribot finds its origin in even 
the lowest protoplasmic cells, in which such impulses are but the 
workings of a chemico-biological life. In this primitive stage these im¬ 
pulses of attraction and repulsion represent merely the blind unconscious 
or sub-conscious activities of nutrition, and are not far removed above 
the mere chemical affinities and incompatibilities of inorganic substan¬ 
ces. It is only later in the evolution of the animal organism that there 
is superadded to these impulses the conscious clement of pleasure and 
pain, and still later perhaps the conscious element of intellection. 

Starting with this profound conception of the affective life, Ribot, by 
a masterly analysis, reduces the primitive emotions to five in number. 
These are fear, anger, affection, the self-feeling and the sexual emotion. 
These are named in the order of their appearance—-and the dates of 
their appearance in the individual, as can readily be seen, are by no 
means coincident. 

From this view of the affective life it naturally follows that this life 
is the first in the order of development of the psychic functions. It is 
deeper seated, and in every sense more primitive and essential in the 
nerve-cell than the mere intellectual life. Thus its importance appears 
vastly greater from the biological standpoint than it has ever appeared 
to the dogmatic or metaphysical school of psychologists. From the 
logical deductions of this position Ribot does not shrink for a moment. 

His logical position in his own tvords is this: There is a pure and 
autonomous life of feeling, independent of the intellectual life and hav¬ 
ing its cause below, in the variations of the coenaesthesia, which is it¬ 
self the resultant and concert of vital actions. Internal sensations, i. e. 
such as arise from the processes and needs of nutrition, rather than ex¬ 
ternal sensations, are the sources of this emotional life. From this it 
follows for Ribot that there is an emotional state unconnected with an 
intellectual state. Hence Ribot 1.laces himself in direct opposition to 
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the Intellectualists, who contend that there can be no pure emo¬ 
tional state without au intellectual state. For these latter emotion 
has always been secondary to intellection: it has merely existed, to 
quote Ribot. as a sort of efflorescence on the intellectual life. We have 
seen, from the brief statement already made, how completely the bio¬ 
logical method of Ribot reverses this position, and, seemingly with great 
accuracy of observation and analysis, assigns to the affective or emo¬ 
tional life an existence not only independent of, but prior to, the intel¬ 
lectual life 

We have nowhere seen this purely biological position so strongly 
and, we must say, so convincingly stated as by Ribot. Its immense im¬ 
portance to the scientist, and especially to the pathologist and alienist, 
can readily be seen. Ribot himself is thoroughly alive to its bearings 
on psychology and neurology, and draws largely from these specialties 
for argument and illustration. If the emotional life is so truly funda¬ 
mental and primitive in the evolution of the brain-cell, then we may be 
prepared to accept the most advanced teachings of those who see in 
some forms of insanity and the neuroses the most radical changes in 
the affective life quite independent of disorder of the intelligence. 

For ourself we must sav that, while feeling the force of Ribot's 
subtle analysis and plausible argument, we cannot quite divest our mind 
of the suspicion that after all the argument may be too analytical: that 
we may he under the spell of a master dialectician. When we attempt 
in cither an objective or subjective study to dissociate the intellect and 
the emotions, we arc always driven back to at least a tentative position 
from which the thing seems impracticable and even inconceivable. Pure 
emotion, without ideation or representation, at least in the adult mind, 
is an abstraction. We say this with great deference to the author 
whom we are reviewing—for his biological argument must appeal 
strongly to every scientist. We merely ask. is it not possible that 
Ribot has too much ignored the evolution of the intellectual life? F.ven 
in the primordial and instinctive impulses of the very lowest forms of 
life is there not in every such act some element also of representation, 
so feeble perhaps as to defy analysis, but forming an integral part of 
every true psychic act? 

Tn his discussion of pleasure and pain Ribot's biological method is 
conspicuous.lie bases this study on a careful inspection of the anatomy 
and physiology of pain, and its tracts of transmission in the central 
nervous system. His own position with reference to some of the com¬ 
plex problems of main and pleasure is clear, although he frankly con¬ 
fesses that he leaves the subject itself in some points obscure. This is 
unavoidable as yet by any psychologist. For him pleasure and pain 
are not emotions: the fact that they were ever regarded as such being 
due to the great perversion and misappropriation of terms, so common 
in psychological writing. Pain is merely an cpiphenomenon, and not 
an essential part of an emotion. Ribot proves this from actual obser¬ 
vation. Hence bis position seems to be that pain is a mere quality of 
a mental state. The same emotion may be painful or pleasurable at 
different times. This independence of the pain-phenomenon is rejected 
by the Intellectualists: and here, again, Ribot takes a stand at variance 
with tradition—a stand to which his method leads him. From this 
stand, too, he rejects the doctrine that pain is in itself a sensation—al¬ 
though he gives due weight to the evidence from pathology, as in syr¬ 
ingomyelia, etc., that pain and common sensation may be dissociated, 
and, hence, appear to have different tracts in the spinal cord. His teach¬ 
ing, asalrcady said, seems to lead to the quale theory—which he discusses 
but does not unreservedly accept. He rather views with favor the 
theory of Oppenheimer that pain is caused by chemical changes in the 
tissues, i. e„ the action of autogenous toxins. But we do not sec how 
this throws light upon the real psychology of the subject. It merely 
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removes the etiology one step inwards. Finally, Ribot makes clear the 
point that pain is essentially the same thing, whether physical or 
moral: these forms differ from each other merely in the fact that the 
former is connected with a sensation, the latter with some form of rep¬ 
resentation, i. e., an image or idea. The conditions of pain and pleas¬ 
ure seem to be the'lowering and heightening respectively of the vital 
energy. The question is thus reduced to a physiological one. 

Ribot's work is divided into two parts. The first is devoted to 
general psychology—the basis for which we have attempted to state in 
epitome in what we have written. We have designed simply to give 
the author’s point dc depart. The second part is devoted to a special 
study of all the various emotions. The medical reader will be im¬ 
pressed with the value attached in the book to the teachings of path¬ 
ology. In these special studies he will find, moreover, a remark¬ 
able presentation of the affective life—written in a most attractive style 
and illustrated in the happiest and most appropriate manner. For a 
purely psychological work, indeed, the style renders it one of the most 
interesting books that we have ever read. Throughout its pages there 
is followed a strictly scientific method—and an emotion is dissected 
with the skill, if not with the scalpel, of an anatomist. 

James Hendrik Lloyd. 



